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THE PROBLEM OF LIBERAL 


EDUCATION 


ONE of the byproducts of the present war 
effort, according to various commentators, is 
that the problem of liberal education is once 
more in the limelight. As a part of this effort 
our universities and colleges have undertaken to 
provide programs of training in accordance with 
more or less detailed requirements, which are 
set by the government and by industry. These 
programs are proving successful to a degree 
that is somewhat disturbing. They are making 
learning so meaningful and effective that peace- 
time learning is beginning to look bad by com- 
parison. Since governmental subsidies to edu- 
cation may be expected to continue after the 
war, the time seems to have come to start “view- 
ing with alarm.” These subsidies are likely to 
be tied up with the control of curricula, to say 
nothing of control in the selection of teaching 
personnel and other matters. In brief, we ap- 
pear to be on the road toward the abandonment 
of liberal education in favor of what has been 
called “education by contract.” 

Perhaps these fears are exaggerated. It is 
indeed quite likely that the question of liberal 
edueation will loom large after the war, but not 
primarily as a result of governmental policy. 


A re-examination of the whole question is due 
in any case; the effect of the war will be, at 
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most, to accelerate the process of bringing the 
matter to a head. The ideal of liberal education 
has been undergoing attrition or disintegration 
for a long time. We have now reached a point 
where nobody seems to be quite sure what it 
means. This state of affairs is naturally an 
invitation to attack; whether the attack is to 
eome from “education by contract” or from 
some other direction is perhaps of secondary 
importance. Moreover, as long as our thinking 
about liberal education continues to be so nebu- 
lous, the Philistines can hardly be blamed for 
trying to take over. 

situation it is 


To understand the present 


necessary to take a glance at the past. Time 
was when liberal education had a definite con- 
tent and meaning. The content was drawn, in 


the main, from the cultural achievements of 


ancient Greece and Rome. Knowledge of these 
achievements was shared by all educated men. 
Ideals of conduct and values were likewise de- 
rived from the past, but modified and inter- 
preted by being placed in a framework of Chris- 
tian theology. Liberal education thus provided 
both a definite outlook on life and the materials 
for achieving this outlook. This was all summed 
up in the ideal of the “Christian gentleman.” 

In retrospect, the outstanding trait of this 
ideal is that it was built on a definite philosophy 
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or Weltanschauung. As a Christian, the edu- 
cated man acknowledged the supernatural origin 
of moral and spiritual standards. These were 
fixed and absolute. As a gentleman, he accepted 
the aristocrat’s distinction between culture and 
vocation, a distinction which carried the imph 
that the 


explore the cosmic structure within which our 


eation business of pure reason is to 
brief moments 


The knowl- 


was likewise fixed and 


fleeting experiences have their 
and by which they are sustained. 
this 


Liberal education was thus sharply 


edge of structure 
absolute. 
distinguished from other forms of learning. It 
provided a basis for certainty in a world of 
change, and it also supplied the exact materials 
for educating a man to be a Christian and a 
gentleman. 

So much for background. The chief reason 
why we have become confused is that this ideal 
has been neither consistently maintained nor 
wholly abandoned. We have tried to preserve 
the facade of the building while altering the 
interior, until it has become almost unrecogniz- 
able. All this traces back to a simple explana- 
tion. We have become infatuated with science 
and technology without realizing that these im- 
ply a totally different and competing Weltan- 


The 


The two-worldism of the 


schauung or philosophy of life. results 
have been ominous. 
Christian tradition, for example, has been so 
extensively undermined that it no longer pro- 
vides an adequate basis for moral and religious 
values. For better or for worse, this tradition 
is losing its authority with the younger genera- 
tion. The Christian gentleman, in these modern 
days, is becoming a dubious kind of Christian. 
It seems necessary to add that he is also beeom- 
ing a dubious kind of gentleman. The Greek 
ideal of self-cultivation and devotion to the life 
of reason is giving way before the enthusiasm 
for suecess in practical affairs and for service in 
the eause of what is vaguely called the common 
rood. 

The basie fact in the present situation is that 
modern science is becoming a warrant for a 
wholesale attack on the foundation by which the 
historie ideal of liberal education is supported. 
This ideal assumes the existence of a transcen- 
dental realm which is aeeessible only by revela- 
tion or pure reason and which is the home of 


eternal and immutable truth. This is precisely 
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the assumption that is now being challenged. In 
mathematics, for example, the notion of eterna] 
truth is becoming increasingly suspect; the 
axioms of mathematics are being reduced to the 
status of postulates which have only a limited 
and operational validity. In the physieal sei- 
ences, the same thing is happening to such con- 
cepts as mechanism and causation. In psychol- 
ogy, it is becoming evident, despite all of the 
fumbling, that the old-time soul is on the way 
out, together with the faculty of “reason” and 
All the basic 
concepts of our cultural tradition are under 
attack. 

To borrow the language of William James, 


the whole array of other faculties. 


the issue that must be faced is whether we are 
living in a universe that is a “closed system” 
or in what he ealled a “wide-open” universe. 
Traditionally our civilization has been domi- 
nated by the belief in a closed system in the 
sense that there is a fixed structure of things 
which sets the correct pattern for human values 
and conduct. Right living, from this point of 
view, requires conformity to this immutable 
structure, provided, of course, that we can find 
out what it is. The competing view, which 
claims to have the sanction of science, places the 
emphasis, not on fixities but on novelty and 
change, on “emergent evolution” and the crea- 
tive function of intelligence. 

As a matter of fact, both conceptions of in 
telligence have been operative throughout the 
course of history. Men have always had to live 
more or less by their wits, with or without 
benefit of science. 
creative intelligence could operate freely has 
generally been sharply limited to what has been 
labeled the “practical” affairs of life. Intelli- 
gence has not been permitted to tinker with 
absolute final One effect of 
science has been to place a premium on re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity and thus to widen 
the limits within which creative intelligence may 
Lightning rods and anaesthetics and 


The area, however, in which 


and standards. 


operate. 
airplanes are no longer regarded as violations 


of a divine plan or an assumed order of nature. 
In such matters the sky is now the limit. A 
second effect has been to carry over this attitude 
to some extent into matters of social organiza- 
We are less confident, for example, about 
Appeals 


tion. 
“natural rights” than we used to be. 
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to these alleged rights, when changes in social 
organization are under discussion, are less 
potent than formerly as obstructions to earth- 
earthy schemes for increasing individual oppor- 
tunity through changes in the relationships and 
purposes of our common life. 

The outgrowth of this general tendency is re- 
flected in the practice of our colleges of liberal 
arts to permit all kinds of courses to count 
towards the A.B. degree. This practice, how- 
ever, is more in the nature of a concession than 
a realization that the concept of liberal eduea- 
tion needs to be reconstructed. It merely evades 
the issue which must ultimately be faced. The 
issue is essentially whether there is any basic 
difference between moral and social problems on 
the one hand and problems in the field of me- 
chanical contrivances on the other. More speci- 
fically, there are admittedly no antecedent pat- 
terns to which the engineer or the inventor must 
conform. He must indeed have knowledge of 
his materials or there will be trouble ahead, but 
in deciding what is to be done with them and 
how they are to be put together he is strictly 
Can something similar be said with 
respect to social problems? Or must we insist 
that, while there are no antecedent patterns for 


on his own. 


telephones and sewing machines, some antece- 
dent pattern must be assumed for moral and 
social relationships? 

Up to the present it ean hardly be said that 
the question has been faced squarely. The 
change in the modern attitude is indeed unmis- 
takable. As was said before, we are neither 
“Christians” ” The medieval 
virtues of submission and resignation, for ex- 
ample, have clearly lost their charm. If things 
are not as we would like to have them be, our 


nor “gentlemen. 


spontaneous reaction is to insist that something 
should be done about it. 

If we discard the notion that the content of 
a liberal education can be blueprinted in ad- 
vance by scrutinizing the eternal structure of 
the universe, there seems to be but one direction 
to take. The enrichment of life must come from 
the development of human capacity, and this 
development can be achieved only through the 
medium of social living. The idea that the in- 
dividual can attain full spiritual stature only 
through membership in a social order which pro- 
vides Lebensraum for diverse interests within 
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the framework of a common life is not a product 
of revelation or reason but of empirical obser- 
vation. If consistently carried out, this idea 
would lead to the identification of morality with 
the obligation to protect diversity of interests 
by continuously broadening the base of common 
concerns and common purposes so as to take 
account of changes in conditions, without refer- 
ence to any super-experiential considerations. 

This point of view obviously lays a different 
basis both for the distinction between culture 
and voeation and for the meaning of liberal edu- 
cation. It suggests that education is liberal or 
cultural to the degree that subject matter is so 
handled as to foster awareness of an underlying 
outlook or philosophy of life. Cultural quali- 
ties are not inherent in any specifie subject mat- 
ter, but are conditioned on what is done with it. 
A genuinely democratic system of edueation, 
therefore, requires a thoroughgoing revision of 
teaching procedures. In the natural sciences, 
the “postulational” character of scientific think- 
ing must be made prominent if the significance 
of science for our present-day civilization is to 
be understood. In history, the point of refer- 
ence must be placed in present-day problems, 
which must be understood in terms of their 
origin and of their significance for the future. 
In literature and art, which are concerned pri- 
marily with the enhancement of appreciations, 
the achievements of the past must be treated, 
not as models for imitation, but as resources 
for the artistic expression of our endlessly vary- 
ing experiences. 

Our educational system is in a state of endless 
confusion beeause it gives aid and comfort to 
two conflicting types of philosophy. It 
tinues the tradition that the universe is a “closed 


con- 


system” and it also accepts the doctrine of a 
“wide-open universe’ as sponsored by such 
spokesmen as William James and John Dewey. 
Between these two points of view there can be 
no final compromise. It is mere verbiage to 
say that we must educate for freedom. Every 
system of education can claim to be education 
for freedom, since it claims to be truth, and since 
the truth is what makes us free. Freedom in 
the abstract is an empty concept; its meaning 
derives from the philosophy or world-view that 
lies back of it. 


basically a moral issue; it has to do with the 


The issue confronting us is 








meaning of liberty and democracy. The present 
situation, therefore, seems to point to a mini- 
mum requirement for a liberal education. To 


be liberally educated a person must have an 


ina he 
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adequate appreciation of the challenge to ow 
traditional beliefs which grows out of science 
and which meets us in all the important areas 
of life. 





LOUISIANA WILL PUT “TEETH” INTO 
ITS PROVISIONS FOR COMPUL- 
SORY SCHOOLING 


Our textbooks in the history of American edu- 
cation record the fact that all the states had en- 
It is 


in some cases these 


acted compulsory-schooling laws by 1918. 
well known, however, that 
laws have been, and still are, “honored in the 
breach,” and it may be assumed that a certain 
proportion of the illiteracy revealed by our re- 
cent war experiences may be justly laid at the 
door of either unenforced or unenforceable at- 
tendance laws. 

A recent press release from the Louisiana 
State University indicates the situation that has 
existed in that state and the steps that have been 
undertaken to remedy this situation. A refresh- 
ingly frank statement by Paul C. Young, head 
of the university’s department of psychology, 


puts it in this way: 


Since Louisiana stands lowest (not next to the 
lowest) in literacy, or highest in illiteracy, in the 
United States, and since right now only 74.3 per 
cent of our white children even register in school 
(much less stay in school, and much less attend 
regularly), a compulsory school-attendance law that 


has teeth is an absolute essential in the state. 


Professor Young goes on to report that a bill 
which will put teeth into the provision for com- 
pulsory attendance has been passed by both 
“is soon to be a 


houses of the legislature and 


law.” The new legislation, it seems, is the result 
of ten years’ work on the part of the Louisiana 
Committee on Compulsory School Attendance. 
This committee has represented the following 
organizations: the Louisiana Conference of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Louisiana Federation of 
Professional Women, the Louisi- 
ana Social Welfare, the Louisi- 
ane District of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers (Gulf District), the WCTU, 
the YWCA, the 


Business and 


Conterence ot 


Louisiana Couneil of Jewish 


Women, the Louisiana Society for Mental 
Health, and the Tuberculosis Association. 

In listing the organizations just named, it 
occurred to the present writer that one of the 
advantages accruing to American education in 
recent decades has been the existence and multi 
plication of large and potentially influential lay 
organizations the members of which have been 
willing to interest themselves in publie schools 
and other educational enterprises that are de 
There 


were few such organizations a century ago when 


pendent primarily upon tax support. 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were strug 
gling to convince the voters of New England 
that it is just and proper to levy on the tax 
payer for the education of other people's chil 
dren. 

One of the steps that Barnard took is worth 
recalling at the present time, for it happened 
just 100 years ago. It was a real problem at 
that time to get facts and arguments squarely 
before the voting citizens, especially in the rural! 
areas. Barnard was faced with this difficulty 
even in the small state of Rhode Island, of the 
schools of which he became state superintendent 
in 1843. He made an heroic effort to meet and 
address as many of the rural people as possible, 
but this did not suffice. Finally he found that 
he could avail himself of something akin to a 
universal medium of communication—none other 
than the then ubiquitous “Old Farmer’s Al] 
manae.” In the interesting booklet, “Henry 
Barnard: An Introduction,’ by Ralph C. Jenk 
ins and Gertrude Chandler Warner (published, 
1937, by the Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation), the discovery is described as follows: 

In every kitchen in the state of Rhode Island, 
‘*up by the clock,’’ hung a Farmer’s Almanac. On 
his travels, Henry Barnard had seen them. ... He 
knew, too, how they were read by the farmers... 
and by their children, who, after the lamps were 
lit, shoved the almanac into the ecirele of light, and 
before the year was out, practically memorized the 


whole of it. 
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Here was a universal vehicle. ... [Barnard] went 
back to his basement office and composed some ma- 
terial on schools in the Almanac’s same appealing 
vein, and that year no fewer than sixteen pages of 
educational enlightenment were sewed into every 
Almanae sold in the state, over 10,000 copies. 

In 1845, the legislature pased a bill which, 
Horace Mann said, would give to Rhode Island 
“one of the best systems of public instruction 
in the world.” 

Barnard’s problem at that time was not com- 
pulsory school attendance; that came later; but 
it concerned a necessary antecedent of compul- 





sory attendance—tax support for publie edu- 
cation. 

As someone has well said (Edgar W. Knight 
tells us it was Robert E. Lee), ‘It is history that 
teaches us to hope.”—W. C. B. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION 
CLARIFIED AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 

WHat seemed to be a rather serious difference 
of opinion between the president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University Senate, re- 
cently reported in the daily press, has been 
clarified by two statements issued after a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees on June 8. The 
first statement, by Harold H. Swift, chairman 
of the board, reads as follows: 


For more than a year committees representing the 
Senate and the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have been considering proposals 
made by President Hutchins for clarification of edu- 
cational authority. Because the memorial submitted 
to the board by the senate at its meeting May 22 
is largely concerned with similar problems, the 
board is suggesting to the senate that the memorial 
be referred to these committees for consideration. 

The memorial also expresses the concern of some 
members of the senate that the university may be 
committed to a particular philosophy. The presi- 
dent has stated that he has no intention of commit- 
ting the university to any particular philosophy. 
The board strongly endorses this statement as an 
expression of its own policy. 

The board notes that the senate has explicitly 
stated that the adoption of the memorial by the 
senate should not be construed as raising a question 
of confidence in the president. The board wishes 
at this time to express its own confidence in the 
president and to recognize the educational achieve- 
ments of the university during the fifteen years of 
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his leadership. The board expects him to continue 
to administer the affairs of the university in ae 
cordance with the existing Constitution and Statutes 
until they are changed. 

The second statement, issued by President 
Robert M. Hutchins, states the case in these 
words: 

The organization of the university, which is 
neither efficient nor democratic, has been under 
study since January, 1943, by a committee of the 
board and a committee of the senate, elected for 
the purpose at my suggestion. These studies will 
continue. 

It is the duty of the president of a university to 
formulate and state his conception of the purposes 
of the institution. Nobody has to agree with the 
president ’s statements. The imposition of a par- 
ticular doctrine would be a violation of the perfect 
academic freedom which the administration of the 
University of Chicago has always guaranteed. 

It should now be possible for the faculty, trustees, 
and administration to resume the forward march of 
the University of Chicago toward the improvement 
of education, the advancement of knowledge, and 
the solution of the perplexing problems of organi 
zation in a great modern university. 


A NORTH CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AntTiocH CoLLeGeE (Yellow Springs, Ohio) 
announces a North Central Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, entitled “Conditions for an 
Enduring Peace,” to be held on the eampus, 
July 5-15. Sponsored by the college and the 
American Friends Service Committee, it will be 
the fourth international-relations conference to 
be held at the college during the past three years. 

The plan is for two general sessions daily, 
with six continuous seminars in world organiza- 
tion, Latin America, Europe, Asia, the United 
States, and the small community. Those who 
attend will be able to participate in two of the 
seminars. <A special feature will be “how-to- 
do-it” sessions for teachers, club leaders, and 
others interested in working with groups who 
wish to develop study programs or class projects 
in the problems of the postwar world. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; Pearl S. Buck, well known author 
and winner of both the Pulitzer and the Nobel 
prizes; William Henry Chamberlain, authority 
on Russia and Japan; James B. Carey, labor 
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leader; Werner J. Blanchard, of General Motors 
Corporation; Norman Thomas; Arthur EK. Mor- 
gan, Keith lecturer, Antioch College; and Har- 
ridas Muzumdar, biographer of Gandhi. 

The seminars may be taken for academic 
credit by all students enrolled for the summer 


quarter at the college. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE 
“ASSOCIATE IN ARTS” FOR 
SERVICEMEN 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has instituted the spe- 
cial degree, Associate in Arts, for war veterans 
who may find’ it impossible to spend the time 
necessary to qualify for the regular bachelor’s 
degree. The minimal requirement for the new 
degree is four semesters of work, three of which 
must have been pursued at the university. Four 
semesters can be completed in the course of six- 
teen months. 

The establishment of the degree is one of the 
provisions of a comprehensive Princeton Pro- 
grram for Servicemen recently announced by 
Harold W. Dodds, president. 

While the procedure has been worked out in 
detail, sufficient flexibility has been incorporated 
in the program to permit individual treatment 
of each veteran. If, for instance, some manual 
work is desired or seems advisable, opportunity 
will be afforded the veteran to engage in non- 
credit courses in seulpture, painting, drawing, 
or shopwork. 

Commenting upon the program, Robert K. 
Root, dean of the faculty and chairman of the 
faculty committee that drafted the plan, said: 

The returning servicemen who come back to pick 
up the threads of an interrupted education will 
present special problems. There will be a wide 
variation in age and muturity and in the time it 
may take them to complete their readjustment to 
normal peacetime life. Princeton must be ready to 
meet with wisdom and understanding the individual 
problem of every one of them. 

Prineeton believes that most servicemen will wish 
to enter into the normal life of classroom and cam- 
pus as soon as possible. It will be our policy to 
transfer those who so desire from the special pro- 
gram to regular status in the university at as early 
a date as such transfer ean properly be made. 

The degree of Associate in Arts, for which only 
servicemen will be eligible, has been instituted to 
provide an attainable objective for those who ean- 
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not stay long enough to complete the requirements 
for regular degrees. Many will be naturally unwill- 
ing to postpone unduly entrance into their life 
work. The difference between the degree of Asso- 
ciate and Bachelor of Arts will not be one of qual 
ity but of quantity of work done—a minimum of 
four semesters rather than eight. 


To qualify for the new degree, servicemen 
will pursue either a broad general training in 
the arts and sciences or a course concentrated 
in a given field or a combination of both. Credit 
will be granted for courses taken under the 
ASTP or the NCTP and in Officer Candidate 
schools or other special training programs. 
Correspondence courses of the Armed Forces 
Institute are also eligible for credit. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH TO GRANT THE 
A.B. DEGREE 

J. Hinuis Minurr, state associate commis- 
sioner of education, New York, who was one of 
the speakers at the dinner celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the New School 
for Social Research (New York City) on May 
22, announced on that occasion that the Board of 
Regents had voted “to amend the New School’s 
absolute charter so that the school ean now con- 
fer the Bachelor-of-Art degree in addition to 
the Master and Doctor of Social Science.” With 
this new power, the school ean now organize its 
adult teaching into an adult senior college with 
emphasis on the social sciences. The program 
is addressed to adults and particularly to return- 
ing soldiers who have had two years of college 
or comparable credits and who wish to finish 
their education on a part-time basis. 

Alvin Johnson, director of the school, said: 


Adult edueation still remains the core of the 
New School program. The founders of the school 
counted on mature students wanting more knowl- 
edge and understanding, regardless of eredits and 
degrees. The New School will continue to offer 
lectures to the general public without any entrance 


requirements. 


NEW YORK STATE’S WAR-SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
On August 1, veterans of World War I and 
World War II will compete for 1,200 state war- 
service scholarships, according to an announce- 
ment by the New York State Education Depart- 
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ment released to the press, June 5. Holders of 
these scholarships will be entitled to “annual 
payment of tuition and fees up to $350 for a 
maximum period of four years at any college, 
university, business, professional, vocational, 
technical, or trade school in New York State 
which they may select.” 

Candidates should apply immediately to the 
Division of Examinations and Testing, State 
Education Department, Albany 1. The applica- 
tion, “together with a photostat copy of the can- 
didate’s original discharge papers or a copy of 
his discharge papers certified by the county 
clerk,’ must be sent by registered mail to the 
division, postmarked on or before July 1, 1944. 
Only veterans who hold honorable discharges 
will be considered. 
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Examinations will be held at centers through- 
out the state to be designated and announced at 
a later date after applications have been re- 
ceived and the needs for examination centers 
determined. The law provides that preference 
in awarding the scholarships “shall be given to 
those qualified to undertake college work.” Can- 
didates who qualify will be notified by mail. The 
examination will be of the “objective” type and 
will be general in scope. “It will be based upon 
a variety of school work suitable for persons 
with widely different educational training.” 

Eight scholarships will be awarded to each 
county for each of the assembly districts lying 
within its boundaries; cities with a population 
of a million or more will receive eight scholar- 
ships for each assembly district. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. B. Hartcuer, dean of the junior division, 
Louisiana State University, has been elected to 
sueceed Major General Campbell B. Hodges in 
the presidency. President Hodges has been 
forced to resign because of ill health and has 
been named president emeritus. 

JOHN B. DovuGALL, director, bureau of certifi- 
‘ation, New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, has been nominated by John H. 
Bosshart, state commissioner of publie instruc- 
tion, to the presidency of New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Newark) to succeed Roy L. 
Shaffer, who is retiring from the post. 

CAREY CRONEIS, professor of geology, the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed 
president, Beloit (Wise.) College, to sueceed 
the late Irving Maurer, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoout anpD Society, March 7, 1942. 
Dr. Croneis will take office, September 1. 


Epgar Howarp ELAM, a member of the edu- 
cation department of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has been elected president, Martin Col- 
lege (Pulaski, Tenn.), to succeed Bishop Paul 
B. Kern, acting president. He will assume his 
duties in July. 


A. R. Givpert, dean, Graceland College 
(Lamoni, Iowa), has been appointed acting 





president, to succeed George N. Briggs, presi- 
dent emeritus, whose intention to retire at the 
close of the academic year was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 25. 

CorNELIUS WILLIAM PRETTYMAN, head of the 
department of modern languages, Dickinson 
College (Carlisle, Pa.), has been appointed act- 
ing president to succeed the Reverend Fred P. 
Corson, president, who has been elected Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


CHESTER M. ALTER, professor of chemistry, 
Boston University, has been named acting dean, 
Graduate School, to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to Howard M. LeSourd, dean, 
who will work with the American Palestine 
Committee for a year, beginning July 1. 


Tuomas A. Kirpy, head of the department 
of English, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed acting dean, College of Arts and Seci- 
ences, for the summer session. W. H. Stephen- 
son, dean, is on leave of absence for special re- 
search, and Alden L. Powell, assistant dean, 
is ill. 

LeonarD L. Howetu, registrar, Friends’ Cen- 
tral School (Philadelphia), has been appointed 
headmaster, Devereux School, Devon, Pa. Mark 
F. Emerson, head of the department of public 
affairs, St. Paul’s School (Coneord, N. H.), sue- 
ceeds Mr. Howeth. 
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DANIEL J. Pinvo, chairman of the department 
of social studies, the Summit School for Boys 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), has been appointed assistant 
headmaster, according to an announcement sent 
to ScHooL AND Society by Henry F. Werner, 


headmaster, under date of June 12. 


the division of 
Montana State 
College ( Bozeman PF has been appointed for next 
at Hunter College (New York), 
to organize a department of home economics and 
The de- 


partment is being organized with a view of es- 


GLADYS BRANEGAN, dean of 


household and industrial arts, 


year to a post 
act as chairman of the new division. 


tablishing a junior-college program in home eco- 
nomics after the war. 

Pau. E. Kiopsrec, former president, Central 
Scientifie Company of Chieago, has been ap- 
pointed director of research and professor of 
applied science, Technological Institute, North- 
western University. 
B. WILBUR, 
Massachusetts 


protessor of structural 
Institute of Tech- 


nology, has been appointed acting head of the 


JOHN 


engineering, 


department of civil and sanitary engineering, to 
succeed the late Theodore B. Parker, 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 6. 


whose 


NoRMAN DT). NEWELL, at present engaged in 
special geological studies for the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, has been appointed professor of stra- 
tigraphy and paleontology, the Johns Hopkins 
University. While the 
effective immediately, Dr. Newell will not take 


appointment becomes 
up his duties for some time—perhaps not until 
He succeeds E. W. 


paleontology, who was retired last 


after the war. Berry, pro- 
fessor of 
vear. W. 
Mediation 
visiting professor of political economy, under a 


grant of $90,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation 


M. Leiserson, former chairman, Na- 


tional Board, has been appointed 


for “an exhaustive study of the government of 
labor unions.” The project is expected to cover 


a period of three years. 

For the 12-week intensive study of contem- 
porary Russian civilization to be given at Cor- 
nell University, July 5-September 23, there will 
be a staff of 
appointments: 
Wilson professor of government, Williams Col- 


16 members, six of whom are new 


Frederick L. Schuman, Woodrow 
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lege (Williamstown, Mass.), to give a course on 
Soviet government and foreign policy; Robert 
S. Lynd, chairman, department of sociology, 
Columbia University, to teach Soviet social in 
stitutions and life; Simon Breines, architect of 
New York City, to conduct a seminar on Soviet 
art and architecture; Solomon Lefschetz, pro 
fessor of pure mathematics, Princeton Univer 
sity, a seminar on Soviet science and technol 
ogy; William Henry Chamberlain, former Mos- 
cow correspondent for The Christian Science 
Monitor, a workshop on Soviet Russia and the 
peace; and Lazar Volin, Russian specialist, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, a seminar on Soviet 
agriculture. 

Rosert D. Leicu, founder and former presi- 
dent, Bennington (Vt.) College, has resigned as 
director, Foreign Broadeast Intelligence Service, 
FCC, to accept an appointment as visiting pro- 
fessor of political science, the University of Chi- 
cago, and as director of the Commission of In 
quiry on Freedom of the Press. Charles S. 
Hyneman, formerly a member of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, will succeed Mr. Leigh, July 15. 


DorotHy E. Barr, assistant executive secre- 
tary, Phi Beta Kappa, and editor, The Key 
Reporter, has been appointed director of pub- 
lic relations, Colby Junior College for Women, 
New London, N. H. 

Wituiam =H. 
secretary, the State University of Iowa, will 
leave the university, September 1, to become 
secretary, Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 


Coss, business manager and 


sociation, and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

THE following officers of the Radio Teachers 
Association were elected at a recent meeting: 
Monroe Freedman, president; Siegfried S. Mey- 
ers, vice-president; Arthur A. Steinberg, secre- 
tary; and I. Ronald Shaffer, treasurer. With 
the exception of Mr. Meyers, who is a physicist 
in the Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
all the members of the staff of 
Queens Vocational High School, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


DANIEL 8. WoGAN, assistant professor of 


officers are 


Spanish, Louisiana State University, has been 
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given a 15-month leave of absence and a grant 
trom the University Research Council to com- 
pile a bibliography of Spanish-American litera- 
ture in Brazil. He will leave for South America 
the latter part of June. 


CHARLES F. MEYER, 
physics, College of Liberal Arts, Wayne Univer- 


assistant professor of 


sity (Detroit), has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as a research physicist in the lab- 
oratory of applied physics, the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

RAYMOND G. KUHLEN, associate professor of 
education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant (j. g.) in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Mrs. JAMES GRANDE, widow of James Grande, 
superintendent of schools, Houston County 
(Minn.), has been elected to complete the un- 
expired term of her husband. Mr. Grande, who 
was re-elected to the superintendeney for a 


period of three years in 1942, died, May 23. 


R. Park PARKHILL, principal, School No. 5, 
Rochester (N. Y.), will sueceed Helen Hadley 
as co-ordinator of elementary education, July 1. 
Elmer W. Snyder, principal, John Marshall 
High School, has been assigned on detached 
service to direct the planning of the secondary 
curriculum under the Board of Edueation; C. 
Willard Burt, vice-principal, will act as admin- 
istrative head of the high school during the 
interim. Hazel F. Gabbard, supervisor of par- 
ent edueation has resigned to continue her work 
as specialist in parent education and extended 
child services, U. S. Office of Education. 

GEORGE STOCKTON WILLS, professor of Eng- 
lish, Western Maryland College (Westminster), 
has retired after twenty-seven years of service 
as chairman of the department. 

JaMEs F. CAvANAUGH, for twenty-one years 
(Wis.), 


has submitted his resignation to the Board of 


superintendent of schools, Kaukauna 
Edueation. 


Recent Deaths 

Rurus Henry PALMER, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of elementary edu- 
cation, Denver, died, June 7, at the age of sixty- 
report reaching 
Mr. Palmer had 


four years, according to a 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 20. 
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served as principal (1900-03), Mt. Vernon 
(Ill.) High School; principal (1903-05), Aspen 
(Colo.); and instructor and principal, elemen- 
tary and high schools (1905-22), principal, ele- 
mentary and junior high schools (1922-29), and 
assistant superintendent (since 1929), Denver. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL KiInG HATHAWAY, econ- 


sulting professor of scientifie management, 
Stanford University, died, June 12, at the age 
of sixty-six years. In addition to his work as 
consultant to many business concerns, Colonel 
Hathaway had served as lecturer on scientifie 
management, Harvard Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Administration (1912-17), and Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 1921-22. 
He had held the professorship in Stanford 


University since 1937. 


WALLACE Epwarp Mason, president emer- 
itus, Keene (N. H.) 
June 13, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Mason had served as_ principal, 
(Me.) High School (1886-87); principal, 
Orange (Mass.) High School (1891-98) ; prin- 
cipal, Leominster (Mass.) High School (1898- 
1903); superintendent of (1903-06), 
Charlton and Leicester, and (1906-11), North 


Teachers College, died, 


Thomaston 


schools 


Andover; and president (1911-39), Keene 
Teachers College. 
WiLBert ReNwicK McCHESNeEy, president 


emeritus, Cedarville (Ohio) College, died, June 
Dr. Me- 
Chesney had served as protessor ot Latin and 
Greek (1890-94), Franklin University (Colum- 
bus, Ohio), and as professor of Latin and Greek 
(1894-1915), professor of philosophy 
1915), and president (1915-40), Cedarville Col- 
lege. At the time of his death he was head of 
the departments of Greek and philosophy and 
dean of the Cedarville Seminary. 


13, at the age of seventy-three years. 


(since 


Hoyt HopewE.u Hupson, professor of Eng- 
lish, Stanford University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, June 13. Dr. Hudson, who would have 
been fifty-one years old, July 6, had served as 
a teacher in high schools in Idaho, Minnesota, 
and Ohio (1913-20) ; instructor in publie speak- 


ing (1920-23), Cornell University; assistant 
professor of English and public speaking 
(1923-25), Swarthmore (Pa.) College; pro- 


fessor of English (1925-27), University of 
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Pittsburgh; associate professor of public speak- 
(1927-31) 
rhetoric and chairman, department of English 
(1931 


ford University since 1942. 


ing and professor of oratory and 


42), Princeton University; and at Stan- 


Rosert HH. 1943 
as professor of Greek after thirty-two years of 
Wittenberg College 
Ohio), died, June 13. 


HILLER, who was retired in 


service to (Springfield, 


LuLA NELSON SNYDER WARDEN, for the past 
twelve years an editor in the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, June 15. Prior to her service to the bu- 
Mrs. Warden had 


English in Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


reau, been an instructor in 


HANNAH SASSE, associate professor of Ger- 
man, Vassar College, died, June 15, at the age 
Sasse had been on the 
staff of the college since 1930. 


of forty-five years. Dr. 


FREDERIC W. Cook, superintendent of schools, 
Plainfield (N. J.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
June 15, during the commencement exercises of 
the high school. He had taught in the schools 
of Orange and Cranford (N. J.) before going 
to Plainfield in 1915 as principal of the Wash- 
Sehool. He 


tendent some years later and had served in the 


ington became assistant superin- 


superintendeney since 1926. 


ANSON Kent Cross, director, Anson K. Cross 
Art School, Ine. ( Boothbay Harbor, Me.), died, 
Mr. 


a teacher in evening art 


June 17, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Cross had served as 
classes (1881-83), Lawrence (Mass.); instrue- 
1921), Normal Art 
(Boston); instruetor in art (1883-86) 
(1886-1900), evening 
(1891-1926), Art 


School of Drawing and Painting; and director 


tor (1883 Massachusetts 


School 


and principal classes, 


Boston; instructor Museum 
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(1926-36), department of art, University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University. 


Lois Corrry MossMan, retired associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was killed instantly, June 18, when a 
bullet from a hunter’s gun ricocheted from a 
rock and walked 


meadow at her farm in New Jersey. 


struck her as she across a 
Dr. Moss- 
man, who was well known in the field of ele- 
mentary education, had served as a teacher in 
elementary schools and principal of high schools 
in Kansas, New Mexico, and Illinois before go- 
ing to the Western Illinois State Normal School 
She also 
served as assistant to the principal of the nor- 
In 1911, she joined the staff of 
Teachers College, serving as assistant professor 
of edueation (1911-17, 1917-24) and as asso- 
ciate professor, 1924 until her retirement, 1943. 


(Macomb) as a eritic teacher, 1906. 


mal school. 


In 1934, she was chairman of the committee of 
the National Society for the Study of Education 
charged with the preparation of Part II of the 
Yearbook, “The Activity Movement.” 


Coming Events 

A CONFERENCE is to be held at Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Edueation (Cheney), June 
27-29, at which remedial edueation and social 
education in a changing world will be discussed 
by a group of western educators under the chair- 
manship of Obed Williamson, head of the divi- 
sion of edueation and psychology of the college. 


THE School of Edueation of the University 
of Pittsburgh will conduct a conference for 
school administrators, July 17-21. Among the 
speakers scheduled are: Alonzo G. Grace, Con- 


necticut State Commissioner of Edueation; 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent of schools, 


Gleneoe (Ill.); and Robert M. Steele, president, 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Correspondence... 





“EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENCE” 
May I offer, from the side-lines, : 
ments upon Professor Foley’s article in SCHOOL 


few com- 


AND Society, January 22? For, after all, edu- 


cation must be progressive, maugre all the blun- 
ders and follies of some who flaunt the progres- 
“Progressive arguments,” writes 


sive banner. 


Dr. Foley, “have frequently been most unfair.” 
Then he proceeds: “Anyone who dared to speak 
up against the most extravagant and superficial 
notions was to be immediately and unjustly ridi- 
culed as a mere hidebound pedant, or as being 
simply prejudiced in favor of some ‘vested in- 


terest.’”’ Now oddly enough I have never met 
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with any such unfair ridicule in publie print 
except in Mr. Foley’s article and others of sim- 
ilar type. 
astie “Progressives” may have used such meth- 


I do not question that over-enthusi- 


ods of pseudo-argument, but surely that does 
not justify the sweeping denunciation made 
Dr. Foley 
himself says below: “Too many generalizations 


here. Let me quote Caesar sober. 


have been launched without having back of them 
a mass of concrete examples out of which they 
have been crystallized.” Where is the mass of 
examples to support Dr. Foley’s charge? 

Coming now to the actual doctrines involved, 
we read; “Even very young children know that 
childhood is not an end in itself... . They are 
looking forward to the goal of being grown up.” 
This seems to me the saddest point in the dis- 
cussion, unless, perhaps, Dr. Foley has just mis- 
spoken. If the life of a very young child, or 
indeed of any child, is not an end in itself, then 
all values vanish away, and man’s life as a whole 
turns out to be empty. Is it possible that Dr. 
Foley means that childhood cannot be an end in 
itself because it is looking forward to being 
grown up? On the contrary, life at any period 
gets one of its most priceless immediate values 
in its looking forward to whatever beckons. 
This is no minor matter but vital to any sound 
pedagogy—that the child grows by living a life 
suitable to his present development, part of that 
life being the looking forward to being grown 
up. This strikes deep into true theory, and no 
less affects the very attitude of the teacher 
toward the learner. Because it is so vital it has 
tended to mislead, almost to intoxicate, some 
over-enthusiastic Progressives; but no matter 
what its abuses may be we cannot cure the situ- 
ation by “throwing the child out with the bath- 
water.” 

Of the same tenor is: “In general, however, 
it is perfectly clear that childhood and youth 
are not the time to be ealled upon for ‘judg- 
ments.’ . . . Childhood is a time of absorption, 
of taking in uncritically the nourishment that 


comes from without. As teachers and parents 


we are responsible for seeing to it tha. the 
mental food is of proper quality and quantity, 
and that it is supplied in a healthy environment 
where it can be tranquilly digested and assimi- 
lated.” 


Nothing nebulous about this, if it is a 
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bit dogmatic. The whole paragraph should be 
read, as an admirable brief summary of authori- 
tarianism, pure and undefiled. I am struck by 
the remembrance of the Prussian schoolmaster 
I visited forty years ago in my pilgrimage to 
Germany: “Now listen to me,” he shouted (and 
he did shout), to the boy before him, “so that you 
can tell me back what I tell you.” I quote this, 
not because it is odd or unusual, but because it 
was precisely typical of the Prussian school as it 
was then, had been for two centuries back, and 
has continued to be until the present day. True 
enough, schools were much like that everywhere 
then, and too much like that now, and not in 
Prussia only. Prussia was then Prussianizing 
Germany. And I quote it also because this 
Prussian school was an integral eog in the Prus- 
sian state machine, and in its contemporary 
heirs. 

Two further comments on this paragraph: 
First, is Mr. Foley so naive as to suppose that 
the individual teacher, or even the individual 
school, selects and supplies the proper mental 
food? He ought to know that the Prussian 
schoolmaster was the mere tool of a great 
“vested interest” known as the Hohenzollern 
dynasty; that is history. And he should know 
that no little “mental food” is put into our own 
American schools, and still more kept out, by 
the influence of vested interests. I have not 
been able to fit his title to his artiele, but if it 
means that the schools as a whole, to say nothing 
of the individual teachers, can be independent 
of the great society they serve, the phrase is an 
empty gesture. In a democracy the school must 
be the instrument of the state, as much as in a 
Hohenzollern empire; only it must be a pro- 
foundly different school, and especially different 
on the very point here at issue—the exercise 
of judgment by the learners while they are 
learners. 

The other question is this: When, if ever, 
shall “childhood and youth” be permitted to be- 
gin exercising “judgments”? When, if ever, is 
the child to cease mere “absorption” and begin 
Dr. Foley 
should not have exposed his system to flank at- 
tack by using the simile of food, and even reeog- 
nizing that the food must be “digested and as- 
Is it not merely ridiculous to talk 


to do something about it himself? 


similated.” 
of digesting and assimilating mental food with- 
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out judgment? Does anybody think that ban- 
ishing judgment from the curriculum will auto- 
matically put an end to the utterly normal and 
indispensable judging that children do, even 
very young children, to say nothing of youth? 
But it ean do something, and has done it for 
centuries back: it ean rob the child and youth 
of adult help and guidance in learning the price- 
less art of judging, logically and justly; and 
what is worse, it may breed in him the fatal vice 
of swallowing or rejecting ‘‘mental food” with- 
out judgment. Who ean estimate the fruits in 
credulity and incredulity, in prejudice, in gul- 
libility, found in the adult population, that 
have sprung from long-continued mistraining 
in school of “taking in uneritically” the mental 
food selected by somebody “from above.” 
One question is supreme today for American 
educators, and it is no new war-born question, 
but the old one. How can we edueate for 
democracy? One thing is erystal clear, this 
very faculty of judgment, which happily 
springs in very young children, must be nur- 
tured, cherished, yes, and disciplined too, but 
fostered from the earliest years and at every 
period of school life. There are two formid- 
able obstacles to this great work: it is very 
difficult, while the old authoritarian method is 
the very acme of simplicity; and it is a cease- 
less threat to some not negligible ‘‘vested inter- 
ests,” both in and out of school. But the ad- 
vance of the human spirit hangs on its success. 
Epwarp Q. SISSON 


CARMEL, CALIF. 


LOCALISM IN SCHOOL CONTROL: 
A REPLY TO MR. MULFORD 

I HAD not read far in the article, ‘ ‘Let George 
Do It’: The Case for Local Control of Publie 
Schools” (ScHoot AND Society, March 25), be- 
fore I turned to the end of the article to confirm 
my belief that it must have been written by 
someone loeated in one of the larger and 
wealthier states. Mr. Mulford expresses an at- 
titude typical of people whose experience is 
limited rather closely to states with rather ex- 
tensive natural resources and large industrial 
centers. 

There is much of merit in what Mr. Mulford 
has to say, particularly when he raises the ques- 


tion, “If we do not practice democracy in its 
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more serious local challenges, why try to teach 
it in the schools?” He shows a lack of know]- 
edge of economic and professional conditions 
on a national scale when he infers that all we 
need is more enlightened local control to have 
good school systems in every community. 

If the states had been set up logically with 
an equal area, an equal number of children and 
adults, and equal wealth-producing resources, 
very likely we could leave the matter of adequate 
school support to the individual states and per 
haps to the communities within the state. As 
it is, our state borders are developed more by 
“happenstance” than good social or economic 
reasoning, and many states and communities are 
laboring under terrific handicaps as compared 
with Illinois and Wilmette. To take only a 
single instance, the estimated income per capita 
of population for 1940 in Illinois was $672, as 
compared with $480 for Maine. Compare this 
with the fact that 23.5 per cent of the total 
population of Maine that year was composed of 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, whereas 
only 19.7 per cent of Illinois’ population was 
of school age. 

Another thing that annoys me very much is 
the lack of logic that Mr. Mulford uses regard- 
ing pressure groups and legislation. He says, 
“Almost universally school laws are changed by 
pressure groups .. .,” yet he would not have 
education represented in the making of laws. 
Admittedly, schools should be “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” and the final 
decision as to the sort of education the people 
want should be left to the people. On the other 
hand, the sort of education the people get de- 
pends in large measure upon the legislation en- 
acted regarding schools. It is not so much a 
matter of having pressure groups to see that 
the schools get more than their share or get spe- 
cial attention in legislatures and Congress, but 
rather it is a matter of being sure that the pres- 
sure groups representing the highways, the 
police departments, the welfare division, and 
even the private interests such as the liquor 
groups, do not so completely dominate the scene 
that the schools are forgotten and ignored by our 
legislators. School people should find no virtue 
in a Canutian policy of attempting to stay the 
tides of change. Government by pressure groups 
is very much on the ebb at the present time. 
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It is my humble opinion that the developments 
of recent years indicate that the possibility of 
maintaining future world leadership depends 
on our national unity and strength. This is 
bound to mean a considerable centralization of 
power. It is not a question of whether we want 
this centralization or not. It is rather a simple 
matter that we must have it or give way to those 
nations that do have consolidated strengh and 
unity. Our problem, then, is one of determining 
how we can maintain local control and authority 
over matters of local import, while we achieve 
essential national strength and unity. 

I am inclined to believe the time has arrived 
when we should question the old slogan of 
“state’s rights.” In education I am afraid it 
has come to mean the right (?) of some states 
to keep large portions of their population in 
ignorance. Perhaps the time has come when 
some authority above that of the state should 
tell communities and states that they must pro- 
vide good, sanitary school buildings with effi- 
cient, well-trained teachers for every child be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21 who desires to go 
to school. Mr. Mulford would not have to 
travel far to discover that, under the present 
system, there are many communities that pro- 
vide school buildings that a scientific dairy- 
man would consider unfit to house his herd, and 
placed in charge of these buildings are persons 
hardly worthy of the title of schoolkeepers, to 
say nothing of schoolteachers. Of course, in 
many eases, such abominable school buildings 
and ill-suited school people are the best the com- 
munity ean afford even by carrying an excessive 
tax burden. Here we come to the second point 
in my belief: that is to the effect that, if the gov- 
ernment is going to say that every child is en- 
titled to an education, and if the states are going 
to insist on compulsory attendance of children 
in school, then the government should guarantee 
to the parents that while the children are in 
school they shall not be subject to conditions 
that are definitely harmful to them; and, fur- 
thermore, the government should make it pos- 
sible for the local community to provide at least 
a reasonable school situation. At this point, we 
come to the distinction referred to earlier, in that 
the community will retain the right to select the 
particular teachers who will preside in its schools 
and it will determine the content of the course 
of study and the location of the school building; 
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these are matters of local import as compared 
with those of national and state responsibility. 

Each age has its spokesmen who glorify the 
values of tradition. Within each of us there is 
at best an inertia, and oftentimes a definite 
antagonism, to change and even to progress. 
Yet, change we must and advance we must if we 
are to keep up with the modern world. (1) Let 
us give our best attention to the importance of 
maintaining the individual and loeal rights and 
privileges as given in our “Bill of Rights,” “The 
Atlantie Charter,” and other documents of indi- 
vidual prerogatives, and (2) let us recognize 
the national importance of making good, free, 
publie education available to all the children of 
our great nation! 

RicHARD BARNES KENNAN, 
Executive Secretary 
MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


WHO SHOULD DO IT?: ANOTHER 
COMMENT ON MR. MULFORD’S 
PAPER 


THOSE who still have a working faith in the 
democratic process, as against a mere academic 
faith, should be grateful to Herbert B. Mulford 
for his article, “Let George Do It,’ ScHoon 
AND Society, March 25. I, too, was disturbed 
by Mr. Grieder’s article (January 15). The 
autocratic process is so much more rapid and 
technically efficient than the democratie process 
that it is easy to see why many are attracted to 
it. 

Speed and efficiency are desirable but they do 
not form the basie goal in American life. 
Rather our basie goal is more accurately de- 
scribed as participation. It is through wide and 
real participation in ecivie, social, and vocational 
affairs that the way of American life is attained, 
it would seem. 

In education, as in other factors of civie life, 
there are aspects of local concern, of county- 
or city-wide concern, of state concern, and of 
national concern. These aspects merge, forming 
a continuum, yet, for maximum efficiency com- 
patible with participation, it should not be im- 
possible to determine which phases require na- 
tional attention, which state attention, which 
county, and which local attention. 

From the democratic standpoint, the logical 
starting point is the local community or the 
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individual schoo]. That is where the hearts of 
the citizens are educationally centered because 
that is attend. If their 


interest and participation are to be maintained, 


where their children 
the citizens must have some voice in building 
up their own schools. 

The size of the local unit would vary with the 
type of school. It would usually be larger for 
a high school than for an elementary school, but 
each individual school should profit by having 
its patrons take an effective interest in it. By 
effective interest I mean a controlling interest 
in some degree. This should come through the 
official 


school board. 


citizens’ school meeting and the local 

Let us grant that the outlines of the eurricu- 
lum, the length of the school year, the qualifica- 
tion and certification of teachers, the size of 
permissible local units, basie financial aspects, 
and the like, are controlled by the state; that 
the appointment of teachers, the supervision of 
instruction, and the setting of district bound- 
aries are controlled by the county: this would 
still leave a number of important aspects to be 
controlled by the local community through the 
local school board. Among these are the cost, 
design, and equipment of the school building, 
local adaptations of the curriculum, the hours 
of the school day, the time of vacations, the 
nomination of teachers, and the appointment of 
caretakers. Responsibilities of this nature are 
necessary to maintain the effective interest of 
the community, and that is equivalent to saying 
that they are necessary to maintain the life of 
the democratic process. 

Democracy cannot function in a vacuum any 
more than thinking can. Each must have some- 
When teachers do the think- 
ing for their pupils we have puppets; when 


thing to reaet to. 


autoeratie officials do the legislating for the citi- 
zens we have subjects. Participation in the 
legislative aspects of civie life is a privilege that 
cannot be sidestepped without sidestepping de- 
moeracy itself. 

That participation in eivie affairs slows up the 
procedure cannot be denied, but in times of peace 
this is not necessarily a handicap; it may make 
for careful consideration. In times of war or 
other stress, democracies must learn to give far- 
reaching, but temporary, powers to their execu- 


tives. War is antidemoeratie. 
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Participation implies a degree of financial 
responsibility, without which it has little mean- 
ing. If the local community is to have some say 
in the cost, design, and equipment of its schoo] 
building, it must also have some responsibility 
in meeting the cost. It must do this by levying 
a tax on its own citizens. Larger units, such as 
the state, may share in such costs, but if the 
loeal community is to have proper pride and in- 
terest in its institutions it must pay for them, 
beyond a certain minimum at least. Loeal tax 
money that comes back to the community through 
the state or nation is no longer reeognized as 
local money; neither does the local community 
have the power of appropriation in respect to 
it. 

Where the power of appropriation lies, there 
lies also the responsibility of assurance that the 
money is spent for the purposes for which it was 
appropriated. To expect anything else is to 
expect gifts but public monies are not handed 
out as gifts, not aboveboard anyway. 

This point seems to worry some edueators, 
especially in respect to money that may at some 
time be appropriated by the Federal Congress 
for the equalization of educational opportunities 
in the states. This money is needed and will in 
time come, but it is not likely to come until our 
thinking has cleared up a bit and has become 
When this money is appropri- 
ated, some Federal agency, say the U. S. Office 
of Edueation, must be given the responsibility 
for seeing that this money is expended for the 


Why 


more realistic. 


purposes for which it was appropriated. 
not? 

Every member of Congress and every member 
of a Federal agency comes from a state and a 
local community with which, we may assume, he 
is keeping in contact. We have no ground for 
assuming that our national agents ean see things 
only from a narrow, nationalistic, bureaucratic 
standpoint. If these agents are statesmen, we 
should expect rather the contrary, and states- 
men, especially educational statesmen, we will 
have to have. 

When I looked into the operation of the Eng- 
lish educational system in 1932 I was impressed 
by the fact that the national authorities, instead 
of drawing more and more responsibilities into 
the national office, were making systematic prog- 
ress in pushing more and more responsibilities 


out to the local communities. There is no reason 
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to think that American educational statesmen 
are not equally trustworthy. All they need to 
know is what the American way of life means 
and implies. 

While all these things, and many more, are 
germane to the problem in hand, let me, in con- 
clusion, get back once more to that problem. 
That problem is that in democratie educational 
administration there are specific phases that be- 
long respectively to the local community, to the 


Reborts... 
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county (or city), to the state, and to the nation. 
If that is granted, we must then, in outline, de- 
termine what these respective phases are, and we 
must, next, give them overt recognition in eduea- 
tional readjustment. Only then will we be able 
to go foward with some assurance that we will 
not muddle through to autoeracy or to chaos. 
W. C. RvueEpIGER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





THE AAUW ANNOUNCES 15 FELLOW- 
SHIP AWARDS 

Grants of 15 fellowships, totaling $22,750, 
for advanced research by women scholars in 
1944-45, have been announced by the Committee 
on Fellowship Awards of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. These grants, most 
of them for $1,500, are given by units repre- 
senting the different geographical areas within 
the organization. The following statements are 
taken from a release dated April 23: 

Four of the awards for 1944-45 are for studies 
in American literature and history. Jeannette P. 
Nichols, historian, Swarthmore (Pa.), will use the 
Vassie James Hill Fellowship, given by the South- 
west Central Unit, to complete a book on the Inter- 
national monetary diplomacy of the United States, 
particularly with reference to silver. A biograph- 
ical and critical study of the American poet, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, will be prepared by Louise 
Dauner, graduate student, the State University of 
Iowa. Miss Dauner was awarded the May Treat 
Morrison Fellowship, raised by the South Paeifie 
Unit. Another American writer will be the subject 
of a study by Nelle Fuller, instructor in English, 
Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.), who was awarded 
the Margaret M. Justin Fellowship, given by the 
Southwest Central Unit. Miss Fuller will make 
a study of the philosophy and ideas of Herman 
Melville, particularly as they appear in ‘‘ Moby 
Dick.’’ ‘‘Left-Wing Literary Criticisms in the 
U. S., 1929-39,’’ will be the subject of a book by 
Sally Loomis, instructor at Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Miss Loomis was awarded the Minnie 
Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship, given by the Mich- 
igan Unit. 

Three of the fellowship awards emphasize inter- 
American interests. For the first time, an AAUW 
fellowship will send a woman student from the 


United States to Canada. Alice R. Stewart of 
Brunswick (Me.), a graduate student and teaching 
fellow at Radcliffe College, received the Kathryn 
McHale Fellowship, given by the Indiana Unit, to 
make a study of the imperial policy of Sir John 
A. Maedonald, first Prime Minister of Canada and 
one of her greatest statesmen. 

Another AAUW fellow, Opal W. Nuss, instructor 
in Spanish, Amarillo (Tex.) College, will go to 
South America for the fellowship year. Miss Nuss 
receives the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International 
Fellowship, given by the South Pacifie Unit, which 
carries the proviso that the holder study in some 
country other than her own. Miss Nuss plans to 
prepare a Spanish-English dictionary to include 
Gaucho terms and Americanisms current in the 
Gaucho literature which is so widely popular in 
South America. The AAUW Latin-American Fel 
lowship, project of the Washington. (D. C.) Unit, 
went to Maria V. Cabrera Cardus, of Paraguay, 
who is now on leave from the Public Health Service 
of Paraguay. Miss Cabrera Cardus will continue her 
studies in pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin 
with the purpose, as she has stated it, ‘‘to obtain 
the necessary techniques so that upon my return to 
Paraguay I ean classify and utilize in the prepara- 
tion of pharmaceutical products from certain me- 
dicinal plants, native to Paraguay, which have not 
been completely utilized or are scientifically un- 
known and which can be valuable with certain trop- 
ical diseases such as malaria and hookworm.’’ 

Two of the AAUW awards are for research in 
biology. The Marion Talbot Fellowship, given by 
the Illinois Unit, was awarded to Jane Oesterling, 
teaching fellow, Scbool of Medicine, the George 
Washington University, for research on hormones. 
Helen W. Kaan, associate professor of zoology, 
Wellesley College, was named to receive the Sarah 
Berliner Memorial Fellowship, to conduct two ex- 
perimental projects in embryology, one a study of 
dietary cataract, the other a study to determine 
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how far the development of certain organs is de- 
pendent on surrounding organs and tissues in the 
embryo. 

Three of the year’s awards are to scholars in 
archaeology and the history of art, and one in the 
history of music. One of these grants is the AAUW 
Achievement Award of $2,500, provided by the 
Northwest Central Unit, which is given in recogni- 
tion of distinguished achievement by a woman 
scholar. This year’s award was made to Gisela 
M. A. Richter, curator of Greek and Roman art at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dr. Richter is 
an archaeologist of note and has published numer- 
ous books on various phases of classical art. To 
complete a bodk on ‘‘The History of Ancient Jew- 
elry,’’? Berta Segall of Cambridge (Mass.), was 
awarded the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellow- 
ship, also given by the Northwest Central Unit. 
Teresa G. Frisch, graduate student in the fine-arts 
department, Yale University, was awarded the 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship. Miss Frisch 
will study the Merovingian jewelry collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sirvart Pola- 
dian, student in musicology, now residing in Wash 
ington (D. C.), receives the Margaret Snell Fel 
lowship, given by the North Pacifie Unit, for a 
study of Handel as a composer of operas—a phase 
of Handel’s work which has been overshadowed by 
the popularity of his oratorios. 

Two of the fellowships were given for studies of 
the Elizabethan period. Louise C. Forest, in- 
structor in English, Wellesley College, was awarded 
the Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship, contributed 
by the South Atlantie Unit. Her project is a study 
of the appearance of pessimism in the late Eliza- 
bethan drama and its effect on the structure of 
drama. The Mary Emily Sinclair Fellowship of 
$750 (gift of a former AAUW fellow) was as- 
signed to Jeannette 8S. Noack, assistant professor 
of English, Santa Barbara (Calif.) State College. 
Dr. Noack will complete a book on ‘‘Social Aspects 
of Elizabethan Medicine.’’ 

Commenting on the absence of mathema- 
ticians, physicists, and chemists from this year’s 
list, Kathryn McHale, general director of the 
association, who acted as chairman of the 
Awards Committee, said: 


Few applications in the so-ealled practical fields 
were expected this year, since women with training 
and experience in these fields are in demand for 
war work or for giving college students training 
that is urgently needed in prosecuting the war. 
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Even if women in the physical sciences and kindred 
fields felt free to carry on their own research, there 
is little opportunity to do so, since practically every 
laboratory is now given over to war research. 

The AAUW is quite willing to have its current 
awards go to women who are working in literature, 
history, and the fine arts. Many of our former fel- 
lows are today using their training in practical ways 
to speed the war effort. It is a satisfaction to 
know, at a time when emphasis everywhere is on the 
technical, that our present awards are helping to 
preserve for the future the continuity of liberal 
scholarship and culture. 


REGEN ) LY; L 


CARTER, HAroutD D. ‘‘ Vocational Interests and 
Job Orientation—A Ten-Year Review.’’ Ap- 
plied Psychology Monographs of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, No. 2. Pp. 
85. Published for the association by the Stan- 
ford University Press. 1944. $1.50. 


O’ConNOoR, MICHAEL J. L. Origins of Academic 

Economics in the United States. Pp. x+367. 
Columbia University Press. 1944. $4.25, 
A study of American beginnings in the field of eco- 
nomics instruction in the period before the depres- 
sion of 1837. This book is an excursion into the 
nature of political-economy teaching, particularly in 
the northeastern section of the country, where a 
single academic model took form and exerted sig- 
nificant historical influence. 


Sartor, R. W. A Primer of Alumni Work (Hand- 

book Series No.7). Pp. 216. Published by the 
American Alumni Council, Rutgers Unviersity. 
1944. $5.00. 
A useful book as a refresher course and basic phi- 
losophy for the college president who hopes to estab- 
lish an alumni oflice, for the alumni executive who 
is just coming into the work, and for alumni asso- 
ciation officers and all volunteer workers. 


The Trans-Orbal Map—A Global Press Wall Map 

for One World. The Global Press Corporation, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 1944. $1.00. 
In addition to a new projection used for the main 
map, three photographs of the transparent globe are 
shown here for the first time. It is an entirely new 
idea of showing the whole world with the continents 
in their true form and place. The map is designed 
for modern-air-age geography. An interesting com- 
mentary is furnished by Walter W. Ristow, chief of 
the map division, New York Public Library. 





Twenty-Third Yearbook, the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. Pp. 171. NEA. May 
be obtained from Charles W. Hunt, secretary, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 1944. 
$1.00, 
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